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HEDONISM, CONFLICT, AND CRUELTY 


ROFESSOR W. H. Sheldon defends many aspects of hedon- 

ism splendidly in this Journat, Vol. XLVII (1950), pp. 285- 
304. He blows a refreshing blast through the stuffy moralistic 
atmosphere generated in some current ethics texts. But his theory 
is not water-tight as to social duty, as to the conflicts between 
duties, or as to the axiological significance of cruelty. His treat- 
ment of these is somewhat similar to that given or suggested in J. 
S. Mill’s Utilitarianism, with which classic Sheldon’s study invites 
comparison. 

The mistake of both authors is to forsake the principle that 
good and duty are always relative to some individual point of view. 
Both start with this and seem to base their whole argument upon 
it. The main structure of their theories seems well founded be- 
cause the truth of individual relativism is so obvious to everybody 
when clearly stated. It is self-evident that a man’s pleasure or 
happiness is a good for him, to him, and from his point of view. 
But then both writers feel they must get beyond individual rela- 
tivism, probably because it seems too selfish or because it might be 
used to justify vice and cruelty. In getting beyond it they deny 
it. Agreeing with them, most ethicists refuse to recognize its uni- 
versal validity. I think that the fundamentals of ethics and axiol- 
ogy will be missed unless it is recognized as holding in all cases. 
Moreover, virtue will be just as secure after such recognition as 
before. 

Nothing is good or obligatory at all unless it is good for at least 
some one conscious being. And then if it is obligatory from the 
point of view of that one being, there is no logical necessity that it 
should be obligatory from the point of view of anyone else. If it 
is good for X, that is due to X’s nature and X’s feelings of pleasure 
and pain. It may also be good for Y, but if so, that is due to Y’s 
nature and Y’s feelings of pleasure and pain. Sheldon is entirely 
correct in saying that ethics is a matter of pleasure or satisfaction. 
A true ethical theory must be hedonic, as both Sheldon and Mill 
know. But it must also be an individual relativism. I like to call 
it hedonic individual relativism. 

Let us note how these two authors start with this as the founda- 
tion stone of their systems, and then, in order to get away from its 
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seeming taint of selfishness, deny its universal validity. Mill says 
‘‘each person’s happiness is a good to that person’’ (early in Chap- 
ter 4 of the Utilitarianism). Sheldon says (p. 294), ‘* You see that 
my pleasure is my good, yet that is far from seeing that it is your 
good, object of your wish.’’ Then both authors try to prove that 
we ought to help one another. Their method is an attempt to ap- 
ply the dialectic of hedonic individual relativism in a situation 
where many individuals are organized into a society. They both 
come to the conclusion that since X’s pleasure is good for X, Y’s 
pleasure is good for Y, and Z’s pleasure is good for Z, therefore 
X’s pleasure is also good for Y and Z, Y’s for X and Z, and Z’s 
for X and Y. By this they mean that we should be codperative; 
and of course we should. But not for the reasons they give. Their 
logic is at fault. 

Mill’s logic runs as follows: ‘‘each person’s happiness is a good 
for that person, and the general happiness, therefore, a good to the 
aggregate of all persons’’ (Chapter 4). But it does not follow, by 
logic, from X’s happiness being good for X, Y’s for Y, and Z’s for 
Z, that X’s happiness is good for Y and Z. ‘‘For X”’ has a differ- 
ent meaning from ‘‘for Y and Z.’’ The one does not imply the 
other. Mill admits this by implication when he feels the need, at 
the start, of specifying that X’s happiness is good for X. If ‘‘for 
X’’ does not have a different meaning from ‘‘for Y,’’ why say 
‘for X’’? 

Sheldon’s dialectical error is to think that a universal truth 
about a particular value somehow makes the value universal.’ 
Sheldon says, ‘‘. . . that my happiness ought to be, because it is 
wanted by me,’’ is ‘‘a universal truth: whatever is wanted (other 
things not interfering) should come to be, and no matter who 
brings it about’’ (p. 294). But, for the sake of those who seek a 
greater clarification of the ultimate principles of axiology, when 
he says ‘‘ought’’ or ‘‘should’’ he ought to specify ‘‘for whom.’’ 
I believe ‘‘that my happiness ought, from my point of view, to be.”’ 
Moreover, this truth is universal in the sense that every time any- 
body asserts exactly that meaning, the assertion is true. But 
‘‘from my point of view’’ is an essential part of the meaning. Un- 
less some point of view is specified or assumed, the supposed propo- 
sition ‘‘This ought to be’’ is meaningless. To say ‘‘This ought to 
be, but not from any point of view,’’ is self-contradictory. A 
thing can not be good unless it is good for somebody. And then, 
if it is good or best or obligatory for somebody, there is, as I indi- 


1 Mortimer Adler makes the same mistake in his book, A Dialectic of 
Morals, 1941, p. 18. 
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cated above, no logical necessity that it should be good or obliga- 
tory for anyone else. 

The proposition asserting that my happiness ought, from your 
point of view, to be, is a different proposition from the one assert- 
ing that it ought to be from my point of view. The truth of the 
proposition specifying your point of view depends upon my hap- 
piness causing pleasure to you, and is not implied by the truth 
of the proposition specifying my point of view. All truth is uni- 
versal in the sense indicated above, that if a proposition is true on 
one occasion when it is entertained or considered in any person’s 
mind, then it will be true on every occasion without exception 
when it is entertained in any other person’s mind, or in the same 
person’s mind later. But, also, all good and duty are relative. to 
some individual point of view. The universality of the truth about 
a particular good or duty does not logically make that good or duty 
universally obligatory from every individual point of view, or 
from one absolute point of view, or apart from any point of view. 

Nor does the universality of the truth of individual relativism 
make anything that is good for one necessarily good for another or 
for all. j 

Sheldon is right in saying that if a thing ought to be, it does 
not matter who brings it about. But, from the points of view of 
those seeking greater axiological clarification, he ought to add that 
it does matter from whose point or points of view it ought to be. 
If from X’s point of view, that fact is important to X. While it 
does not necessarily matter to X who brings it about, it does neces- 
sarily matter to him whether or not he enjoys it. So far as it 
satisfies X it is good for X. So far as it satisfies Y it is good for Y. 
Sheldon seemingly fails to realize that its satisfying X does not 
logically imply that it will satisfy Y. Sheldon’s view appears to 
be that as soon as Y knows that the truth, about X’s happiness be- 
ing good for X, is universal, Y will desire that X have X’s happi- 
ness. The truth that ‘‘whatever is wanted should come to be’’ is, 
he says, universal. ‘‘Ought and wished for are identical.’’ ‘‘The 
minute we realize that something is good and ought to be, do we to 
the degree of our appreciation of its goodness wish it to exist’’ (p. 
294). But I would comment, maybe we do and maybe we do not. 
Y will not desire that X shall be happy unless Y sympathizes with 
X and loves him, and/or unless Y needs to have X happy and is 
prudent enough to look out for his own needs. Y’s duty, from Y’s 
point of view, to help X, is due to the fact of Y’s love and need, 
not to any dialectical implication of X’s need: X’s need may play 
on Y’s feelings, if Y knows about it, and thus indirectly and caus- 
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ally, by Aristotle’s efficient causation, give Y a duty, from Y’s 
point of view, to help X. But X’s need plus its dialectical impli- 
cations are insufficient by themselves to give Y such a duty. 

A man’s duty, from his own point of view, to help his fellows 
is thus based upon his own need and his own love, in strict accord- 
ance with hedonic individual relativism. Helping those he loves 
pleases him because he loves them. His love for them is his desire 
that they shall be happy. And the help he gets in return from 
them pleases him because he needs it. Ultimately, he should, from 
his own point of view, help others because to do so will be most 
deeply satisfactory to him in the long run,—and ultimately for no 
other reason. From their points of view, of course, he should help 
them ultimately because his help will please or satisfy them,— 
and ultimately for no other reason. 

An analysis of some cases of actual conflict will help to make 
this clearer. There are conflicts, some mortal, between men and 
the lower animals, and also between men and other men. In these 
an act or outcome that is right for A is wrong for B, without con- 
tradiction. Each individual is right from his own point of view 
in trying to injure the other. If conflict is mortal, then love, sym- 
pathy, and the need to help the other, are either lacking, or negligi- 
ble in quantity; and A does not have a duty, from A’s point of 
view, to help B or to refrain from injuring B; nor does B have a 
duty, from B’s point of view, to refrain from injuring A. 

Men sometimes kill poisonous snakes, and usually that is good 
for the men and bad for the snakes. The men have no duty to re- 
frain from killing the snakes when the men’s own self-preservation 
is at stake. Sometimes a snake kills a man, which is usually one 
for the snake and bad for the man. 

Men sometimes kill little lambs and eat roast leg of lamb, which 
is usually good for the men and bad for the lambs. Polar bears 
are known to have killed men and eaten them; which was probably 
good for the bears and bad for the men. 

Some may think that the concepts of good and evil do not apply 
to the lower animals as they do to man; but this is an error. Ifa 
dog’s foot is crushed that is bad for the dog in the same way that 
if a man’s foot is crushed that is:-bad for the man. The thing 
which is more peculiarly human is moral responsibility. There is 
none of this except for the voluntary acts of rational beings. 
There are only traces of it among non-human animals. 

As between men, soldiers defending humane democratic insti- 
tutions sometimes have a duty to kill soldiers who are fighting to 
destroy those institutions. But the deaths of enemy troops are 
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probably not in all cases best for these victims of triumphant de- 
mocracy. What is right for free men will be wrong for some of 
their enemies. 

There will also be ultimate conflict in some cases between an 
escaping criminal and a law-abiding citizen. From the latter’s 
point of view the law should be enforced and the felon restrained. 
Life and property will be safer if the convict serves out his term. 
But the culprit himself might be more deeply satisfied in the long 
run if he escaped. With his freedom, his life might still be beset 
with difficulties. His conscience might bother him. He might be 
in constant fear of discovery and re-arrest. Also his escape would 
injure society in some degree, and he would thus injure himself 
because he would have to live in society. But his injury to him- 
self in this way, by escaping, would probably in some cases be far 
less than the benefit. If only one convict escapes that will not in- 
jure society very much. On the whole, life in the open is likely 
to. be more satisfactory, or at least less unsatisfactory, to a law- 
breaker, than life in jail, or perhaps than death by execution. If 
so, his escape would be right from his point of view. 

But the citizen’s interest, duty, and greatest pleasure or satis- 
faction is to prevent any criminal from escaping. Citizens have 
no reason to make exceptions in any particular case. The escape 
is wrong from any normal citizen’s point of view, though right 
from the felon’s point of view. The same act, the escape, is simul- 
taneously right and wrong, from different points of view, without 
contradiction. 

Some will think that if a citizen knows that a criminal is right 
from his own point of view he will try to help the criminal escape. 
Should he not encourage and assist people to do what is right? 
But the citizen who really understands these things will do no such 
thing. He knows that the felon is wrong from the points of view 
of the citizen himself, of those whom the citizen loves, and of those 
who will codperate with his institutions. If he is dutiful, courage- 
ous, and intelligent he will try to prevent the criminal’s escape. 
The fact that he knows about the criminal’s highest good and ad- 
mits its rightness from the criminal’s point of view, will not lead 
him to endorse it. No proper person will endorse the duty and 
highest good of an ultimately hostile organism. One’s duty is to 
destroy hostile organisms. One is morally obligated to do what is, 
to such an organism, wrong. This is one’s duty because it is, from 
one’s own point of view, right. It is one’s highest good. Here what 
is right is also wrong, without contradiction. The principle of the 
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individual’s highest. good is the principle of divinity; it is God. 
God is man’s highest good,? and a man’s first duty is to God. 

It is important to realize that no individual can ever actually 
take the point of view of another organism. One must take his own 
point of view at all times. He must be himself. Whatever ideal he 
serves, it is he who wills to serve it, and it is his nature that gener- 
ates its content. This rule seems to be broken in cases of love and 
self-sacrifice. But really it is never broken. An individual can 
and does endorse the point of view of one whom he loves. He sym- 
pathizes with a loved one; which means that he feels similarly to- 
ward things and ideals, and is joyfully aware of this similarity. 
He desires and tries to further the welfare of the object of his af- 
fection. Also selfish need and prudence may be an added motive 
leading him to help the one he loves, and also to help others. But 
in these activities he is only expressing himself. His love and need 
are parts of himself. Moreover, in the absence of sympathy, love, 
selfish need, and prudence, he will not commit himself to the wel- 
fare of another individual, nor in any way endorse or corroborate 
that person’s point of view. Nor, from his own point of view, 
should he. 

All this implies that there is nothing really shocking about the 
truth that a sadist would be right from his own point of view in 
performing his most horrible acts of cruelty if these satisfied him 
most deeply in the long run. People are likely to make the mistake 
of thinking that to admit a sadist might be right, from his own 
point of view, if certain conditions were fulfilled, is an endorsement 
of his cruelty. If he should be right in any way in torturing his 
victims, ought we not to encourage or even emulate him? We 
ought to do what is right, ourselves, should we not? And we ought 
to encourage others to do what is right! But, of course, the truth 
is that, from our own points of view, we ought not to encourage or 
emulate a sadist. And we can not take any points of view but our 
own. What he does is obviously wrong from his victims’ points of 
view because they do not like it. It is a social wrong because most 
people in society are horrified at it and suffer from it. It is wrong 
for all who sympathize with the victims. It threatens humane in- 
stitutions which people need in order to live satisfactory lives. If 
successful, it would encourage other would-be sadists to indulge in 
additional nefarious practices which would incapacitate or destroy 
individuals needed for the support of institutions. All decent 
people must, if they can, restrain a sadist; and, if they can, punish 
him so that he will suffer as a result of his cruelty, and thus so that 


" 2Thomas Aquinas, Summa contra Gentiles, Book III, Ch. 17. Pegis 
edition, Random House, 1945, Vol. II, p. 27. 
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his cruelty may not be most deeply satisfactory to him in the long 
run. 

Due to social opposition and condemnation, and due to the in- 
cipient kindliness which lurks even in depraved and savage breasts, 
probably no sadist ever was very happy. Sadism results from 
deep frustrations. It is one manifestation of social unadjustment. 
And man is a social animal. Probably no unadjusted sadist ever 
was most deeply satisfied in the long run by his sadism. But still, 
if he were, then he ought, from his own point of view, to practice it. 

Those who still find this view abhorrent should reflect on how 
their own virtues are ultimately justified only by the principle of 
maximum long-range individual satisfaction. What good would 
virtue be if its chief result were anguish and suffering? The prin- 
ciple of long-range individual satisfaction is the ultimate principle 
of right. Then if a sadist should conform to it, he would be right, 
—from his own point of view. Whatever the ultimate principle of 
right may be, even if I am mistaken and it is not hedonic individ- 
ual relativism, if it is Kantian, Utilitarian, Intuitionist, supernatu- 
ralistic, or what-not, still if a sadist conformed to it, he would be 
right. 

Opponents of these ideas about hedonic individual relativism 
and sadism sometimes try to refute them by an emotional appeal. 
They portray vividly the horrors of sadism and arouse a strong 
feeling against it in the mind of the reader, so that it is seen :to be 
very very excruciatingly wrong from the reader’s point of view. 
His emotional intensity is supposed to demonstrate to him that the 
sadist must surely be wrong altogether,—perhaps wrong from all 
points of view, or apart from any point of view, or from one abso- 
lute point of view. But such emotionality is irrational. However 
excruciatingly and horribly wrong an act may be from one point 
of view, say the reader’s, or even from nearly all points of view, 
that fact does not carry the slightest logical implication that the 
act is wrong from any other specific point of view, say the sadist’s. 
The only thing that can make it wrong for the sadist from his own 
point of view is for him to suffer from it, or to miss something 
worth-while to him as a result of it. Whether or not these results 
follow is a question of fact, not of ethical theory. It is a question 
for psychologists, preachers, and sadists, to answer. Speaking as 
an amateur psychologist, I would say that they always do follow. 

Sheldon erroneously tries to work out a hedonistic condemna- 
tion of sadism as follows: ‘‘the maximum total of human pleasure 
is no good end except as constituted by the maximum in and for 
each person. The sadist, delighting in another’s pain, breaks this 
rale.’’? This is ambiguous. Im a sense the first sentence is true. 
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The greatest happiness of the greatest number is no good to an 
individual unless it satisfies him. It is no good to a sadist unless 
it satisfies the sadist. If he goes against utilitarianism, he is not 
necessarily violating this rule. But if the rule means that each 
and every person should be satisfied, it needs qualification before 
being accepted. Each and every one should be, from his own point 
of view, but not necessarily from anybody else’s. If a sadist could 
be satisfied most deeply in the long run only by torturing people, 
then, from his point of view, he ought to torture them; though 
from everybody else’s point of view he ought not to do this. And 
if the normal citizens can be most deeply satisfied only by prevent- 
ing the sadist from attaining his highest good, then, from their 
points of view, they should prevent him. This would be a simple 
case of the ultimate conflict of duties; and what was right for one 
would be wrong for another. The decent people then should gang 
up on the sadist and by force make their right prevail. By pun- 
ishing him and making him suffer as a result of his cruelty, they 
would make his nefarious practices wrong from his point of view. 

Sheldon loves his fellow man, and he does not want anybody to 
attain a high degree of pleasure by making anybody else suffer. 
But as long as there are ultimate conflicts in which one individual 
wins and the other loses, somebody is going to be deeply satisfied 
as a result of someone else’s suffering. Those of us who love our 
fellow man should try to eliminate these conflicts. Until we do, 
there is no true principle of hedonism which universally forbids 
anyone to inflict suffering upon another. The victims always ob- 
ject, of course. And, from their own points of view, they are right 
in objecting. But this is not contrary to hedonism. 

In this connection Sheldon advocates the principle, put forward 
earlier by J. S. Mill, that everybody is to count as one and nobody 
as more than one. This expressed the equalitarianism of Mill’s 
social gospel. All the ones are supposedly equal. In mathematics 
one equals one. And in axiology it is true that each person is one 
individual, and that each, from his own point of view, ought to 
realize his highest good. But that does not imply that he should 
help hostile organisms who might be right from their own points 
of view. In view of the way this world is now run we have got to 
kill some of our fellow men in self-defense, in war, and in our penal 
system. Also we have got to kill some of the lower animals. In 
order to live a good life we must do what is, to our enemies and 
victims, evil. The principle of divinity, God, our highest good, de- 
mands it. 


GARDNER WILLIAMS 


UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 





























































COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
POETRY AND EMOTIVE MEANING 


The distinction (in some analyses of language) between ‘‘emo- 
tive’’ and ‘‘referential’’ meaning of signs seems to me misleading 
when applied to an understanding of poetry. On the basis of a 
distinction of this kind, poetry is usually said to have ‘‘emotive 
meaning,’’ to function ‘‘dynamically’’ rather than ‘‘descrip- 
tively,’’ to ‘‘express’’ rather than to ‘‘inform.’’ Some writers 
have characterized poetry as analogous to interjections and excla- 
mations: ‘‘Now many linguistic utterances are analogous to laugh- 
ing in that they have only an expressive function, no representa- 
tive function. Examples of this are cries like ‘Oh, oh’ or, on a 
higher level, lyrical verses.’’?* One finds a similar view in the 
writings of I. A. Richards, especially in The Meaning of Meaning. 
There he defines ‘‘emotive terms’’ as ‘‘the use of words to express 
or excite feelings and attitudes,’’? and ‘‘The symbolic use of 
words is statement; the recording, the support, the organization 
and the communication of references.’’ ® 

Although much credit must be given to the work done in The 
Meaning of Meaning in pointing out relevant differences between 
scientific and non-scientific discourse, the basic distinction between 
‘‘emotive’’ and ‘‘referential’’ terms as different types of meaning 
is misleading. This is not to say that I think that poetry has 
“‘nothing to do with emotions, feelings, attitudes’’ and the like, nor 
that a poem consists of assertions which are true or false (verifiable 
an principle). However, the view has led to the following kinds of 
confusions with respect to poetry: (a) that the poet uses only terms 
having ‘‘emotive’’ meaning: that the poet’s vocabulary differs 
radically from that of the scientist; (b) that since poetry is con- 
cerned with ‘‘expressing attitudes, emotions,’’ etc., the ‘‘emotional 
effect’’ of the poem (if any) is to be found merely in the sounds 

(or ‘‘noises’’?) of the words independently of their ‘‘sense,’’ or 
what they name (for example, ‘‘A good deal of poetry and even 


some great poetry exists, e.g., some of Shakespeare’s Songs and, in 


a different way, much of the best of Swinburne, in which the sense 
of the words can be almost entirely missed or neglected without 
loss’’ *) ; (c) it is also held that since poetry consists of terms hav- 
1R. Carnap, Philosophy and Logical Syntaz, p. 28. 
2 The Meaning of Meaning, p. 149. 


8 The Meaning of Meaning, p. 149. 
‘Richards, Science and Poetry. — 
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ing ‘‘emotive’’ meaning, understanding is irrelevant to the accept- 
ance or rejection of a poem. These are, of course, only some of 
the problems connected with meaning in poetry and I shall only 
outline possible, and very tentative, answers. 

What I should like to say is that poetry (at least a great deal 
of poetry) does involve the use of words which are meaningful in 
the ‘‘ordinary sense’’ (‘‘rose’’ is the name for a rose in poetry) ; 
that although poetry is dynamic in effect it need not be understood 
as ‘‘expressive’’ of emotion alone in the same sense in which inter- 
jections, exclamations, or laughing are expressive of emotion; that 
the poet usually does not rely on words which are wholly or pre- 
dominantly ‘‘emotive’’ in meaning; finally, I should like to say 
that beliefs and attitudes are reciprocally related, and that in order 
to understand an attitude exhibited in a poem we have at least to 
imagine what it would be like to hold the beliefs which give -rise 
to the attitude expressed. I should certainly like to say that poetry 
is not ‘‘meaningless.”’ 

If we examine the view that poetry is a use of language analo- 
gous to exclamations and interjections, we will find some of the 
source of the confusion about emotive and referential meaning. 
That there is often a close correlation between the use of a sign 
such as ‘‘alas’’ and certain feelings, as well as certain observable 
behavior on the part of the person who uses the sign is clear.® 
Both the way in which a word is said as well as the word used may 
indicate something about the user of the word, as well as serve as a 
release for the emotion. I think that this correlation is the basis 
for the distinction between ‘‘emotive’’ and ‘‘referential’’ mean- 
ing, and hence ‘‘emotive’’ meaning is described in terms of ‘‘ex- 
pression.’’ The use of the word is a sign to the hearer of something 
about the user’s attitudes, feelings, ete. It is a verbal sign situa- 
tion similar to a ‘‘natural’’ sign situation, for example, where 
‘‘dark clouds’’ are signs of rain. In this sense, then, the sign may 
be said to be ‘‘expressive’’ of something about the user of the sign. 
I think that this is probably what does usually occur when we hear 
someone utter an exclamation. We do not necessarily share the 
feelings, etc., of the user of the sign but we do often infer some- 
thing about the user of the sign, namely, that he is angry, sad, in 
pain, etc. My point is, then, that although there are uses of words 
which are solely expressive, and that although interjections and ex- 
clamations are usually expressive, this distinction is not sufficient 
to mark off another ‘‘kind’’ of meaning. It would seem that in 
this sense, if a poem is taken to be an ‘‘expression of emotion’’ 


5I owe this suggestion to C. W. Morris in Signs, Language and Behavior. 
Morris does not use the emotive referential dichotomy. 
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analogous to an exclamation, one would be led from a consider- 
ation of the poem as an object of esthetic response to a consid- 
eration of the poet. The poem then becomes a basis for making 
inferences about the state of the poet, about his feelings, emotions, 
attitudes, beliefs, etc. This may be very useful for some purposes, 
but I think that it unduly focuses attention away from the poem, 
and on the poet, and tends to make some people suppose that the 
poem is only a very complicated way of saying ‘‘ Alas, alas.’’ It 
certainly leads some people to suppose that the aim of the poet is 
merely the release of his own mundane emotions, and that somehow 
we, in reading the poem, must ‘‘feel as the poet did.’’ I think that 
the basis for making such inferences from poetry is mostly guess- 
work at the present time (that is, with something as complicated 
as a poem—as well as a poet!—we aren’t able to say what poetic 
‘‘expressions’’ are correlated with what emotions). There is some 
question as to how much (if anything) we have to know about the 4 
personality and feelings of the poet in order to understand, appre- ; 
ciate, and judge his poetry. 

From the point of view of linguistic analysis every sign may 
have physiological and psychological accompaniments, that is, ; 
have associated with it feelings, attitudes, emotions, images, etc. : 
Stevenson in Ethics and Language writes: ‘‘ Although a great F 
many scientific terms are almost free from emotive meaning even ‘ 
they tend to acquire a certain scientific prestige and so make a 
very gentle plea for the value of talking about the new desig- 
nata.’’* I would certainly agree that some words are more often 
accompanied by feelings than others, and that exclamations prob- 
ably always are, but I think that it is in part by virtue of the 
‘‘descriptive’’ meaning that the emotion becomes associated with 
the word. In any case the distinction between emotive and refer- 
ential meaning is so slippery that one finds much confused think- 
ing as a result. For example, ‘‘ ‘passion,’ ‘emotion,’ ‘sex,’ are 
all terms of our science which carry strong emotional meanings, 
so that it is difficult to discuss a controversial matter in psychology 
without using words which arouse strong emotions and confuse 
all issues.’?7 Emotions may be referred to, but the word ‘‘emo- 
tion’’ is not necessarily an ‘‘emotional’’ word. When I use the 
word ‘‘emotion’’ I am not necessarily expressing an emotion, and 
the same may be said for ‘‘passion’’ and ‘‘sex.’’ To be sure the 
word, as is the case with other words, may be ‘‘descriptively’’ am- ‘ 
biguous, and hence not useful for scientific purposes until it is : 
given a precise definition. 4 

6 P. 282, Ss 

7 Thouless, How to Think Straight, p. 10. 
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As a matter of fact, one finds that poets employ a great many 
terms which do not designate emotions at all, and which are not 
ethical terms. Rather one finds that the effect produced by the 
poem is a function of many elements combined. That is, that in 
some poetry the sounds of the words, together with the ordinary 
conventional meanings (with which there are associated feelings, 
_etc.), serve to reinforce each other to produce the effect. I am only 
concerned with the consideration that the descriptive meaning of 
words could account for the effect together with other factors such 
as rhythm, sound, etc. The esthetic effect of poetry can not be 
separated from understanding of descriptive meaning as part of 
the causal process, and since the esthetic experience is a reaction 
of a complicated organism to the complicated object we should not 
expect that descriptive meaning would completely drop out. We 
do have to be able to understand what the poet is saying—what the 
signs signify even though ambiguously—in order that we may 
imagine what it would be like to hold the beliefs, attitudes, etc., 
exhibited in the poem. And, in order to judge at all that what the 
poet describes resembles ‘‘life,’’ or is ‘‘probable,’’ we certainly 
have to understand what he is saying. 

I would be misunderstood if I were construed as saying that 
the poet uses language (i.e., makes assertions) in order to convey 
‘information about matters of fact.’? In denying that this is the 
aim of poetry I am in agreement with Carnap, Britton, Ayer, and 
. others. But in denying this I am not, I think, committed to the 
view that poetry is ‘‘meaningless’’ (unless, of course, one so de- 
fines the word ‘‘meaning’’ as to exclude meaning in poetry) ; nor 
am I committed to the view that language has but one proper and: 
useful purpose, namely, to communicate information, record facts, 
and formulate more or less probable hypotheses and laws. The 
practical and theoretical importance of assertions about the char- 
acter and structure of events has obscured what seems to me to be 
a fact, namely, that words as class names may be used significantly 
(i.e., as meaningful signs) without being combined in ways which 
constitute assertions about events. The further question of how 
semioticians arrive at the conclusion that poetry is the use of lan- 
guage for the ‘‘expression of emotion’’ must be neglected. When 
one examines what ‘‘by and large’’ has been called ‘‘poetry’’ one 
tends to conclude that most linguistic analyses have not been em- 
pirical and even restricting the claim to ‘‘good lyrical poetry”’ 
does not satisfy their claim. 

MarcuErite H. Foster 
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Ethical and Political Thinking. E. F. Carrirr. Oxford: At the 


Clarendon Press. New York: Oxford University Press. 1947. 
xx + 186 pp. 


Mr. Carritt has been discussing moral, political, and esthetic 
questions with students and colleagues for nearly fifty years—as 
he calculates it, about ‘‘15,000 hours of opportunity for mass 
observation of Ethical and Political Thinking.’’ The present book 
is a very compact and at times extremely subtle analysis which 
poses clearly some of the central assumptions and problems of 
contemporary English ethical realism. I should like to concentrate 
upon two of these—the alleged reality of obligation and the nature 
of analysis of ethical concepts. 

(1) The reality. of obligation. This question appears central 
in a number of contexts throughout the book. There is the fa- 
mniliar insistence on hard data—certain or self-evident obligation 
rules which ethical reflection can not change. (Moral philosophy 
neither proves we have duties nor what in detail they are; it 
simply clarifies disagreements and reasons by more careful use 
of language.) So-called non-moral theories of conduct, such as 
Mr. Ayer’s emotive theory, are equated with ‘‘the denial that there 
really is any obligation or anything good’”’ (p. 28). As against 
them Mr. Carritt contends that moral judgments assert ‘‘a fact 
independent of anybody’s thought or feeling about it’’ (p. 30). 
Similarly, so-called crude moral theories (egoistic hedonism, he- 
donistic utilitarianism, agathistic utilitarianism) are charged with 
denying that we all recognize a real difference between duty and 
desires. The independent or unique reality of obligation is thus 
slighted; for example, in the utilitarian account of justice, which, 
Mr. Carritt contends, gives no adequate account of the notions of 
fairness, equality, individual rights. This failure ‘‘to distinguish 
clearly the fact of obligation from feelings of attraction or re- 
pugnance’’ (p. 176) is also involved in the confusion of beauty 
and goodness. Two kinds of moral judgment are distinguished : 
‘“‘That act was done because the agent thought it his duty and is 
therefore good’’ and ‘‘A given situation involves an obligation on 
rational beings to act in a certain way and gives other rational 
beings a claim that such acts should be done’’ (p. 182). 

Obviously much of the effort of English ethical realism is 
devoted to proclaiming the reality of obligation in different con- 
texts. If we ask, however, precisely what this reality entails, we 
do not get a systematic answer. Mr. Carritt’s account implies a 
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number of different interests which suggest that the reality slogan 
is serving a multiple réle: 


(a) In part there is the attempt to give obligation judgments 
a status comparable to mathematical axioms, the causal principle, 
and logical laws. But the study of these has surely shown that 
the problems of language and fact involved are much too com- 
plicated to be met by simple reiteration of a status of reality. 
Progress in this direction would consist in the application of the 
detailed lessons of modern logical and mathematical analysis to 
the variety of ethical statements. 

(b) In part, the reality claim is an opposition to reductionism 
(e.g., reduction of obligation to a pattern of feelings and desires). 
The logic of reduction has been sufficiently elaborated by this 
time to avoid confusing sensory qualities and physical conditions; 
and it is not hard to apply this lesson to ethics. There is still need 
to insist on the fullest mapping of the verdicts of our moral 
consciousness in its own terms and on its own level. In this task 
lies the strength of English ethical realism. That Mr. Carritt is 
not opposed to a proper reductionism—the task of finding the 
existential conditions under which moral phenomena occur—is seen 
in such genetic exploration as this: ‘‘Since men were once infants 
and mankind has presumably been evolved from animals, it would 
seem that as we became rational we became obliged and more 
obliged as we became more rational; that with the senility of the 
individual and the race obligations must decay; and that when 
we fall asleep they lapse into the night of not being’’ (p. 141; cf. 
183). 

(c) The reality claim, however, makes an additional assump- 
tion which it does not justify. It takes the verdicts of our moral 
judgment to have the status of knowledge. And it does this with- 
out a careful exploration of the processes telescoped in this phrase 
‘four moral judgment.’’ The most one finds is trying to doubt— 
e.g., finding it illuminating to doubt successfully that it is wicked 
for women to smoke; ‘‘but one may try for a lifetime to doubt the 
obligation to pay one’s debts and have no success’”’ (p. 44). As 
Mr. Carritt puts it, this doubting business reminds one of the 
White Queen practicing to believe a few impossible things every 
morning before breakfast. A more helpful procedure would be 
to investigate a wide variety of historical phenomena—the story 
of usury, the perennial movements in ancient and modern times 
for cancellation of debts, the impact of inflation, landlordism and 
the ery for division of land. But even apart from all this, Mr. 
Carritt does not reckon with the consequences of a psychologically 
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oriented exploration of obligation-phenomena which does not ‘‘re- 
duce’’ them but finds them to have a functional réle in men’s 
pursuit of goals. 

(d) And yet pragmatic elements creep into Mr. Carritt’s ac- 
count at a number of points. For example, he suggests that ‘‘a 
chief reason for the obstinate effort to find a common non-ethical 
character in all obligations or in all good things is the desire to 
escape the trouble of using our moral judgment’’ (p. 11). It 
can be equally suggested, however, that a chief reason for oppos- 
ing such effort is the desire to escape the trouble of finding a base for 
criticizing the verdicts of our moral judgment. Mr. Carritt’s answer 
to some questions of ethical theory is explicitly guided by the 
desire that a man’s judgment of his obligations should be knowl- 
edge. Nor is it inconceivable that the very dispute over whether 
data for ethical reflection are hard and unassailable or soft and 
corrigible may be in part at least a ‘‘value’’ question rather than 
one of fact answerable by introspection or examination of use of 
language. 

(e) A major fear which apparently motivates the reality claim 
is that if men were convinced they had no real duties to others 
‘they could have no moral experience at all.’’ If this means that 
philosophers who hold to an emotive theory (for example) do not 
take their moral obligations seriously, it is factually incorrect. If 
it states that one who has the quality of seriousness in his obliga- 
tion-phenomena will lose it on changing his ethical theory, it is a 
complex hypothesis about the relation of theory and experience 
requiring more empirical evidence. It may be also a kind of 
inverse reductionist fallacy, such as to argue that the converging 
appearance of railroad tracks will disappear when you know that 
they are really equidistant all the way. But in any case, what- 
ever the meaning of the thesis, it shows that serious feelings and 
responsible interpersonal relations are a major interest in advocacy 
of the reality claim. 


We may conclude, therefore, that progress in the analysis of 
the problem of the ‘‘reality’’ of obligation will come only in 
stepping beyond the limits set by English ethical realism, making 
more rigorous distinction of descriptive, linguistic, and valuational 
aspects, and giving more free play to contextual or functional 
investigations. 

(2) The nature of analysis of ethical concepts. In its procedure 
of analysis English ethical realism has tended to assume that clear 
concepts indicate realities and that the analysis of linguistic usage 
in a field somehow turns up the ‘‘facts’’ of the field. Mr. Carritt 
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works within this tradition, but the way in which he operates 
carries him to the brink of new pastures. We may take as an 
example his treatment of the ground of obligation. 

In this problem, Mr. Carritt examines ‘‘whether our obliga- 
tions, and consequently our duties, depend upon our actual situa- 
tion, including our capacities for affecting it and the consequences 
of what we may immediately bring about, or upon our beliefs 
about that situation, or upon our moral estimate of what the sup- 
posed situation demands’’ (p. 14). The three views are termed 
objective, subjective, and putative. Mr. Carritt’s examples of the 
different usages include respectively: ‘‘You really ought to repay 
him because you borrowed,’’ ‘‘In such a case he ought not to have 
risked an operation, though it succeeded,’’ and ‘‘A man ought 
to pay what he thinks fair.’’ (In this whole discussion duty is 
defined as the strongest obligation in a particular situation.) 

Mr. Carritt’s account shows how each view tries to translate 
the others into its language. He decides it is not vitally important 
in which of the three customary ways we apply the words, provided 
we do not confuse them. He uses the terms ‘‘objective duty,’’ 
‘‘subjective duty,’’ and ‘‘putative duty,’’ and points out that the 
last alone is what a man can know and for neglecting which he 
can be praised or blamed. He thinks ‘‘we know certain general 
principles of objective obligation whose probable application to 
supposed situations gives rise to subjective obligations, the estimate 
of whose several degrees gives rise to putative duties. And only if 
we know there are objective obligations, though we can never be 
quite certain what in a given situation they are, can we ever know, 
as I hold we can, some of our subjective obligations’’ (pp. 22-23). 
The conclusion reached is that we always know our putative duty, 
sometimes a subjective obligation, but never our objective duties. 

Mr. Carritt’s argumentation on these points seems to me to 
mingle linguistic, factual, and valuational components. If these 
were separated, I think the procedure of analysis as he employs 
it would stand out in a new light and yield different results. I 


would suggest the separation take steps something like the follow- 
ing: 


(a) There might be first a setting forth, in as neutral a fashion 
as possible, of agreed-on data—in this case concerning proper 
praise, blame, punishment. For example, we agree that a man is 
praised for doing what he thinks to be his duty, although he may 
be blamed for not exploring the situation far enough that a man 
is not blamed or punished for not doing something whose good 
consequences he could not possibly have foreseen; and soon. Such 
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descriptions would be neutral in the sense of not using the term 
‘‘duty’’ or ‘‘obligation,’’ although they may use the phrase ‘‘ what 
he thinks to be his duty.’’ | 

(b) There should be a recognition that (a) presents a set of 
ideas, modes of action, etc. that are commonly accepted, but not 
immune to ethical criticism. The fact that they are hard descrip- 
tive data does not mean that they are impenetrable on ethical 
grounds. For example, that a person is not blamed for actions 
whose consequences he could not possibly have foreseen does not. 
correspond to usage in much of human history in which guilt is 
tied to act, not intent; also in modern practice people are made 
to bear the cost or risks even though this is not ‘‘blame.’’ Mr. 
Carritt’s tendency to see simply descriptive data as knowledge, 
noted above, might lead him to reject this methodological proposal. 

(c) Each of the proposed accounts of ‘‘duty’’—objective, sub- 
jective, and putative—should be confronted with all the data. 
For example, it is not enough to say, using the objective definition 
for ‘‘duty,’’ that I did not do what was really my duty. We want 
an answer to the question whether on many occasions I am to be 
blamed even in a situation in which I am praised for being 
conscientious though mistaken. Thus we can ferret out any dif- 
ferent consequences that flow from the different formulations. 
Now since the data were assumed agreed upon, differences would 
follow only in extending the area of data or proposing devisions 
in them. 

(d) If no differences follow, the formulations may be regarded 
as simply inter-translatable and, as Mr. Carritt concludes, it does 
not matter which you employ. There may, however, be emotive 
elements in the use of the different languages. 

(e) If differences do arise, their source has to be explored. 
They may concern factual questions such. as the psychological effect 
of blame or punishment as a child-rearing discipline. Or they 
may be value-oriented: for example, an insistence that ‘‘duty’’ be 
defined in terms of the objective situation even if unknowable, 
since it will teach men to be humble if they think of a duty they 
ean not know with certainty. Mr. Carritt’s preference for the 
language of putative duties is clearly a function of his realization 
that only thus will a man have certainty or knowledge about what 
is his duty; and this seems to me to embody certain values of 
individualism connected with self-assurance and emotional security. 

(f) It is possible that the different formulations may be given 
differential employment in separate areas. For example, in those 
areas where there is established. knowledge we may speak of duties 
in the objective sense; where there is simply a question of good 
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faith, we may use the putative sense. Legal problems of negligence, 
for example, run the whole gamut using the concept of what a 
reasonable man would grasp in the situation. 


It follows that once we drop the knowledge status of the hard 
descriptive data and the rationalism in the theory of concepts, 
many of the formulations in ethical theory can be treated in the 
ways suggested for this problem of duty. I see no reason why the 
issues of the relation of good and right, of desire and obligation, 
should not admit of similar treatment. This should mean no 
diminution in descriptive rigor in analyzing verdicts of moral 
judgment. But it should mean a greater sensitivity to the in- 
strumental character of ethical concepts and the contextual or 
functional rdle of moral consciousness. 

Concentration on two major problems in English ethical realism 
has left no place for discussion of many other interesting points 
in Mr. Carritt’s little volume. There are specific treatments of 
types of goods and types of obligations, and an account of freedom 
whose import seems to me to be largely phenomenological. About 
one-sixth of the book deals with political thinking. In examining 
various political concepts and principles Mr. Carritt emphasizes 
both general welfare and individual rights. It would be worth 
considering in a more extended analysis, to what extent the the- 
oretical solutions in ethical thinking in this book reflect the social 
position in political thinking. 


ABRAHAM EDEL 
COLLEGE OF THE City or New York 


Modern Science and its Philosophy. PHmirp Frank. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege. Oxford University Press. 1949. ix+324pp. $4.50. 

Relativity: A Richer Truth. Pump Frank. Foreword by Albert 


Einstein. Boston: The Beacon Press. 1950. xvi+ 142 pp. 
$2.00. 


In these volumes Dr. Frank has given us a sort of spiritual 
autobiography, so genial and ingratiating that one feels disposed 
only to enjoy and not to criticize. When Frank has finished his 
confident indictment of the philosophers, one wonders if it is desir- 
able that philosophers should continue to exist, since scientists are 
so able to take over. | 

I do not accept his logical positivism, or, as he calls it, ‘‘logical 
empiricism,’’ but not so much because I would give a different 
account of metaphysics, as because I would give a different account 
of science at some rather vital points. Logical positivists are 
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a little too self-assured in claiming the triumphs of science as their 
own. Philosophy is just now riding the wave of semantics. I 
remember a cartoon of Abe Martin getting his windshield washed, 
and saying, ‘‘I think I’d rather have fewer services, and more of 
what I am paying for.’’ So do I feel I would rather have fewer 
semantic services, and more of what I am interested in talking 
about, not symbols but the common world we live in. Dr. Frank 
might class this opinion under ‘‘common sense,’’ which he says is 
metaphysics, or the residue of past metaphysics. Whatever we 
non-positivists say is apparently either nonsense or common sense, 
and in either case is wrong, which should leave us very unhappy. 

Logie and empiricism yes, but logical-empiricism suggests the 
famous ‘‘Chinese metaphysics,’’ compounded of China and Meta- 
physics. To me the arguments of logical positivists sound pretty 
much identical with old-time subjectivism, as in ‘‘experientialism,’’ 
and their sort of ‘‘ physicalism’ a correlation of subjectivities, based 

‘on the false claim that the facts are ‘‘what everybody agrees on 
linguistically.’” They may utter disclaimers of subjectivism, but 
their arguments are the old familiar subjectivist arguments. I 
prefer the crudity of Bill Klem, once baseball umpire in the Na- 
tional League. Somebody asked, ‘‘Do you always call them the 
way you see them?’’ ‘‘Does I call ’em the way I sees ’em?’’ 
snorted Klem. ‘‘No, I calls ’em the way they is.’’ That is your 
real empiricist talking. ; 

The experientialist holds that verification is the immediacy of 
sense. Science otherwise seems to teach that the immediacy of 
sense is itself the product of a vast complex of causes, and it is 
as it stands so far from being itself verification, that it merely pro- 
vides additional data for that interpretation which is the real 
verification. Mach and Russell have developed what Dr. Frank 
considers a non-metaphysical unification of physics and psychology, 
as being two arrangements of a common neutral stuff, ‘‘sensations.’’ 
To me this is very ‘‘metaphysical,’’ for there are no sensations, 
except in that vague sense in which the old association psychology 
talked of ‘‘ideas,’’ in ‘‘the association of ideas’’—little objects with 
hooks. James repudiated this sort of thing in his great Psychology, 
and should not be counted in. Not merely were Mach and Russell 
engaged in artifical constructions, but they were also constructing 
the imaginary entities out of which they were making the imaginary 
constructions. I think Lovejoy, in The Revolt Against Dualism, 
has pretty well taken care of Russell and, by implication, Mach. 

Logic, according to Dr. Frank, deals with language, and the a 
priori, which is analytic, tautological, and really linguistic conven- 
tion. I would add in passing, that Frank also says a judgment that 
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blue is different from red is analytic, because you know this to be 
true as soon as you know the meanings of the words. I would hold 
such a judgment to be empirical, for the denotation of the words 
is the qualities themselves, though the concept of ‘‘difference’’ con- 
tains more than what is simply given by the senses. As for the a 
priort or ‘‘the logical’’ being ‘‘tautology’’—in a way I was in at 
the birth of this idea, since I read some of Wittgenstein’s first papers 
he submitted to Russell. We are told ‘‘A tautology collapses into 
a complete identity on analysis,’’ and ‘‘A tautology is a molecular 
proposition in p and q, whose truth is independent of the truth 
values of p and q.’’ These two statements do not seem to me 
tautologically the same. ‘‘ Analytic’’ has been beautifully confused, 
not with Kant’s analytic-synthetic, but with Kant’s usage of 
‘*pure,’’ as in the name of the great Critique. We are told that 
‘two plus two equals four’’ is analytic, because provable. Four is 
justl+1+1+1. Granted, but 1+ 1+ 1+ 1 is, in any ordinary 
meaning of the word, a synthesis. As a tautology, 1+1+1+1 
is equal to one. A cat plus the same cat over again is not two cats. 
There is a queer and I think illusory a prior: intuition in all this, 
that the synthetical, being new, is antithetic to rigorous proof. 
There can be newness in a combination, there is newness in any com- 
bination, without demanding new components. Consider, for in- 
stance, ‘‘The book is on the dish,’’ and ‘‘The dish is on the book.’’ 
These are quite different states of affairs, though the same com- 
ponents. And I for one believe that not only is reasoning synthetic 
construction, but the basis for reasoning is in the general character 
of the structure of the world, and not in the conventions of language. 
I have often used the ‘‘inclusion’’ relation as an example. ‘‘Boston 
is included in Massachusetts, and that in New England, ergo.’’ 
This necessary conclusion is not because I ‘‘choose graciously to 
define’’ the inclusion relation as transitive. Inclusion must be de- 
fined as transitive. As Umpire Klem would say, that is the way it 
is. You can not say, ‘‘A whale is a fish, because that is the way 
I choose to define the word ‘whale.’ ”’ 

-The idea of the ‘‘operational definition’’ sounds simple; it even 
sounds common sense! It is like one of those simple rules a Faculty 
devises, sweeping away all previous confusion.. And then they 
spend: hours and hours trying to decide how it applies to the new 
cases as they come up. You use the words, ‘‘operational defini- 
tion.’”’ You picture somebody doin something. He is pouring 
a liquid out of a bottle into a test-tube. There is your operation. 
And before long you are back again, talking what I would call 
‘‘metaphysics’’; you are saying ‘‘this is in principle verifi-able.’’ 
Not that I object, in this case, if only you really know what you 
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mean. A dog comes into the room, and in two jumps has landed 
in the enfolding arms of the biggest chair and curls up for a nap. 
That is the dog’s operational definition of a chair. It is a good one. 
But what is Mr. Russell’s definition of a chair? I do not wish to 
accuse Dr. Frank of agreeing with Mr. Russell. But I want to get 
somebody who has tried to think the thing through, starting from 
the standpoint of Mach, and Russell has made an unusually stub- 
born effort to think clearly. For Russell it turns out, in the long 
run, that the chair is not there at all. It is just a hole, a vacuum, 
the middle of the doughnut, surrounded by the massed and serried 
phalanxes of its appearances. I think ‘‘metaphysics,’’ in the bad 
sense, has always meant to me a declaration that something is really 
something else. In a famous metaphysical statement of classical 
philosophy it was said, ‘‘People agree that there are colors and 
sounds, but in reality there are only atoms and the void.’’ Russell 
speaks of the operation of the surgeon on a patient’s brain, and 
explains that the gray substance and the gleam of the knife are 
in the surgeon’s brain. But he goes the atomists one better, meta- 
physically speaking, and where you would be expecting him to say 
there are only atoms and the void in the region where the surgeon 
is Operating, in the head of the patient, he explains that really 
what could be there are only the thoughts of the patient, and even 
these are absent for the moment, owing to the anesthetic. In fact, 
there is not even the head of the patient in three-dimensional 
‘*real’’ space, such space being only an imaginary construct. The 
operation was a success, but the patient disappeared. Russell is 
quoted as saying, ‘‘I intend really to be much less subjectivist than 
I sound.’’ But when it comes to operational definitions this re- 
viewer finds himself a little more at home with the dog. Bridgman 
tells us that since light is never in evidence except when it en- 
counters matter, we have no right to speak of light as travelling, 
-but only as. leaving and arriving. To me, such statements are 
‘*metaphysics.’’ 

Dr. Dewey has recently introduced the word ‘‘transaction’’ in 
place of ‘‘operation.’’ I think it is an excellent word, and I wish 
he had found it sooner. He would avoid metaphysics by talking 
only about ‘‘inquiry.’’ But he also manages to give this what to 
me is a subjectivist slant. It is not the transaction that is going 
on, several scientists working on a group of guinea pigs, but rather 
how it looks to one inquirer. He has often told us there are no 
facts, but only what is stable enough in an inquiry to be called 
‘‘the accepted facts.’’? I agree that we can not talk about facts 
except by indirect description. The description is in terms of 
universals, in spite of the efforts of nominalist positivism to get rid 
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of universals. And the descriptions of fact may be wrong. But 
the facts are there, to make the descriptions right or wrong. While 
the inquirer is trying to calculate just what propitiation will turn 
aside the demons of disease, the actual bacteria that are killing him 
are very much present, and very relevant to this as an objective 
transaction. Dr. Dewey says that even the most stable facts of 
space and time have been called in question by Einstein and 
Minkowski. I do not think so. The spiral nebulae have not yet 
heard of Einstein, and remain pretty much where they were. Dr. 
Dewey wants to avoid ‘‘ontology,’’ but even from an instru- 
mentalist point of view it is not desirable to blur the distinction 
between what is new to me and what is new in the world. The 
inquirer himself is often very keenly aware of the defects in his 
knowledge of the facts, past events for instance, or the thoughts 
of the men in the Kremlin, defects which he can not at the moment 
remove. The great virtue of ‘‘operation’’ and ‘‘transaction’’ is 
that these terms, taken seriously, call us back to verification as a 
process of comparison and interpretation which is in contact with 
a world of things and not of ‘‘sensa,’’ things that change and 
interact, of facts and not merely observed or accepted facts. Dewey 
might agree, but he never comes around to saying so. 

Dr. Frank writes a book extolling ‘‘relativity,’’ I suppose as 
contrasted with anything ‘‘absolute.’’ I used to rebel against 
absolutes myself. I wanted to get free. .Professor Royce was the 
representative of ‘‘The Absolute.’? He did not impose it on me 
with any such intolerable rigor as Dr. Frank seems to have suffered 
from the Neo-Kantians. Royce was supposed to be professor of the 
history of philosophy, and he might throw at you Duns Scotus or 
Suarez, Lotze or Aristotle. But it was Toynbee’s ‘‘challenge and 
response.’?’ You were expected to make a ‘‘come-back.’’ You 
‘‘boned up”’ on the history of philosophy to use it in debate, not 
to be burdened by it. Perhaps that is why I have never felt the 
great philosophers as a hindrance to me. And as Royce used to 
say, it is one of the little ironies of philosophy that you wake up 
some day to find yourself arguing for a position which, a little time 
before, you had dismissed as not merely false but nonsense. I do 
not expect to start now arguing for the Absolute, but there are 
various ways of taking the world, which is a very big place with a 
lot of aspects to it, and all the ways are helpful in their time and 
place. I have not felt that the great philosophers have had their 
views distorted because they had some ax to grind, scientific fact 
over here, and ‘‘practical’’ wishful thinking over there. The 
greater they are, the more intellectually honest, even Hegel. But 
though I am not, in comparison with this, quite so sure of science 
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or especially scientists, I think I can see why Dr. Frank found 
science the great liberator. And a threat to science is a threat to 
us all. While opinions are very important, it isa shame to have 
people killed for holding them. 

I read (on page 166 of Modern Science and its Philosophy) that 
Planck has raised a difficulty about mental causality, namely, that 
he who foresees the future as a whole might change it as a result of 
foreseeing, a paradox of totality. To this Frank replies that an 
external observer might still theoretically calculate the future from 
the motions of the man’s brain, ‘‘from purely physical observa- 
tions.’’ I wonder. Is not this a case of bad metaphysics? One 
is here appealing confidently to the really unknown, as does the 
greatest of the ‘‘physicalists,’’ Spinoza (Ethics, III, 2, Scholium). 
I am far from convinced that all causality is physical. We have 
criticized John Dewey for leaving out all of an inquiry transaction, 
except what appears in the consciousness of the inquirer, since 
otherwise we should be making ontological commitments. But still 
less ought we to leave this itself out, the tension of inquiry, the 
weighing of possibilities, the forming of qualitative and quanti- 
tative hypotheses. Brain events are actual, in themselves auto- 
matic, inevitable, in so far as they are completely subject to 
physical laws. Frank is in danger of leaving out of the picture the 
tentative suggestions, the judgments of comparison, the evalua- 
tions, which constitute scientific inquiry itself; and the novelties, 
plutonium, automobiles, governments, art, the results of inquiry; 
and this in the name of science as the positivist sees it. I do not 
claim to understand how mental causality can be, but to me it 
seems to exist. Its non-existence would eliminate John Dewey on 
inquiry, and the symbolic constructionism of Rudolf Carnap, and 
even Dr. Frank writing these books. It eliminates the scientific 
process itself, which is a thoughtful one and not a blind mingling 
of molecules. That is why we need philosophers, to keep ram- 
bunctious positivists from dropping out half the picture. 

H. T. C. 
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An Introduction to Aesthetics. E.¥.Carerrr. London: Hutchin- 
son’s University Library. 1949. 151 pp. 17/6. 


Mr. Carritt’s views on esthetics are sufficiently well known 
to students of the subject to preclude the necessity for an extended 
review of this casually written Introduction. I wish it were possible 
to recommend it as a text, for it. possesses some of the virtues 
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which one hopes for but so rarely finds in a work of this type. 
But its clarity belongs to the surface, and despite its author’s 
urbanity and low-pressure good sense on many topics, its leading 
articles are, to my mind at least, unilluminating and, in part, 
inconsistent. 

I shall mention only a few examples which are both characteristic 
of and central to Carritt’s point of view. We are informed at the 
outset that the subject-matter of esthetics is ‘‘esthetic experience.”’ 
But three pages later we discover that it has mainly to do with the 
meanings of such words as ‘‘beautiful’’ and ‘‘esthetic.’’ Accord- 
ing to the first conception, then, esthetics is primarily an empirical 
study of a certain pervasive attitude together with the principal 
types of object to which it is addressed; but according to the 
second, esthetics becomes essentially a semantical analysis of certain 
terms in the language of criticism. Now, of course, esthetics, like 
most philosophical subjects, is a hodge-podge of pre-scientific but 
genuinely factual problems, analyses of words in common speech, 
and normative questions. Yet Carritt blithely mixes these topics 
together with little awareness of either the widely divergent types 
of problem which they involve or the very different considerations 
which are relevant to their solution. And just because of this his 
treatment of each of them seems at once curiously shallow and con- 
fused. On the one hand he is content to pose an analogue of 
Moore’s ‘‘open-question’’ argument to show that the question 
‘‘what do we mean when we call things beautiful’’ can not be 
answered and hence that the term is indefinable; but on the 
other hand he goes to considerable lengths to explain what he 
regards as the essential properties of esthetic experience in virtue 
of which alone, according to him, we call its object ‘‘beautiful.’’ 
I am aware of the logical distinction that is sometimes drawn be- 
tween the ‘‘meaning’’ of a term and the properties which are 
common to the entities denoted by it. But it is a tenuous distinc- 
tion at best, and when an author is as confident as Carritt appears 
to be as to the ‘‘nature’’ of esthetic experience, it does seem a bit 
odd that he should remain so diffident about the possibility of 
analyzing ‘‘beauty.”’ 

Carritt’s theory may be called ‘‘sensory expressionism.’’ Ac- 
cording to this view, the esthetic is limited to those ‘‘sensible 
objects,’? whether perceived, remembered, or imagined, which 
‘‘express’’ feelings of which by nature or history we are capable. 
Now if such objects are merely expressive sense-percepts or sensuous 
images, it would appear to follow that any genuinely cognitive 
factor is thereby excluded from esthetic experience. Yet Carritt 
also insists upon the inherent beauty of representative art, and 
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indeed goes so far as to agree with Santayana that those ‘‘ purists’’ 
who deny this are simply intolerant puritans. How these views 
are to be reconciled is not made clear; for my part they are flatly 
incompatible. Not all esthetic objects, certainly, involve an element 
of cognitive meaning. But how in the world can a representation 
be esthetically ‘‘significant’’ or ‘‘expressive’’ unless in some sense 
it is cognized as a representation? 

The inadequacy of Carritt’s expressionism may be seen in many 
other ways. In the first place, he never shows why expression is 
necessary on every level of esthetic experience. There is surely 
such a thing as the esthetic appreciation of sensuous surfaces and 
decoration; in fact some writers have attempted to define the 
‘‘esthetic’’ in terms of sensuous surface. But it is excluded on 
Carritt’s theory. At the other extreme, his doctrine provides no 
explanation either of representational art or of the complex and 
subtle levels of meaning, anticipation, and recognition which are 
involved in the elaborate formal designs of a non-representational 
art such as music. 

In conclusion, I should like to remark upon the rather amusing 
provincialism displayed by Carritt in his selected bibliography. 
Among contemporary authors whose works are mentioned are such 
worthies as Clive Bell and T. E. Hulme. There is no indication, 
however, that Carritt is even aware that such writers as Dewey, 
Ducasse, Prall, and Parker have written important treatises on 
esthetics which advance our understanding of the subject more 
than the work of a dozen Clive Bells. These omissions tell us 
more about the limitations of Carritt’s own work than ten pages of 
critical commentary. 

H. D. A. 


Le socialisme romantique: Pierre Leroux et ses contemporains. 
Davip OweEN Evans. (Bibliothéque d’Histoire Economique et 
Sociale.) Paris: Marcel Riviére et Cie. 1948. 261 pp. 300 
frs. 


Pierre Leroux (1798-1871) is famous chiefly for having given 
currency to three of the most powerful words of our time: socialism, 
solidarity, and symbolism. Although Professor Evans of the Uni- 
versity of Vancouver claims that, with the possible exception of 
Comte (and Saint-Simon), Leroux is ‘‘le seul philosophe qui soit 
sorts du socialisme francais,’’ he finds the task of making a sys- 
tematic thinker out of the intuitive romantic a hopeless one. Leroux 
spoke passionately of unity, continuity, and solidarity, but his 
thought is a sprawling synthesis of one phase of Saint-Simonism, 
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several ideas from Leibniz, and some odds and ends of Pythagoras 
and Buddha, the whole forming a social idealism of progress. He 
was, says the author, the only democrat among the French pre- 
Marxian socialists, carrying his fierce mistrust of the State almost 
to the borders of anarchism. In 1833 he foresaw with painful 
clarity the totalitarian citizen-cipher: ‘‘He has become a func- 
tionary; he is regimented, he has an official doctrine to believe, 
and an inquisition at his door. Such a man is no longer a free 
and spontaneous being; he is like a tool which operates in spite of 
itself, or one who, completely fascinated, responds mechanically 
to the actions of society, as a shadow follows a man.’’ Professor 
Evans is not the first or last scholar to be stirred by the paradox 
of the simultaneous development of romantic individualism and 
socialist collectivism in nineteenth-century France. Except for 
the one chapter on Leroux’s thought, the rest of his detailed study 
is devoted to his subject’s three ‘‘literary friendships’’ with Sainte- 
Beuve, George Sand, and Victor Hugo. 
H. A. L. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received from Paris the announcement of an im- 
portant publication project which will be of special interest to 
departments of philosophy and university libraries. A committee 
of eminent French philosophers is directing the publication of 
fifty volumes comprising the Corpus General des Philosophes 
Francais. Included in this monumental series are the works of 
Calvin, Ramus, Bodin, Montaigne, Gassendi, Mersenne, Descartes, 
the Cartesians, Pascal, Bossuet, Fenelon, Bayle, Malebranche and 
his followers, the Anti-Cartesians, Montesquieu, Burlamaqui, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, the Philosophers of the Enlightenment, the 
Economists, the Naturalists of the nineteenth century, the Ideo- 
logues, Maine de Biran, Saint-Simon, etc. 

This Corpus contains all the important works in French phi- 
losophy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and of the 
first half of the nineteenth century; and philosophy is conceived 
broadly enough to include esthetics, political theory, mathematical 
theory, and the philosophy of science. 

The first numbers to appear are the works of Condillac in three 
large volumes. Next will come the works of Buffon and Bodin. 
In general, the order of publication will follow the order of most 
urgent need. ‘ . 

These volumes are excellently edited and attractively printed. 
The publisher is Les Presses Universitaires de France, 108 Boule- 
vard Saint-Germain, Paris. Orders for individual volumes or con- 
tinuation orders for the entire series are now being received. The 
prices are very moderate indeed. For further details, address the 
Director of the Corpus, Professor Raymond Bayer, 51 Avenue 
Georges-Mandel, Paris, 16. Professor Bayer, who will be a visit- 
ing professor in various universities of the United States from 
November, 1950, to February, 1951, is bringing copies of the pros- 
pectus and order blanks to the offices of philosophical periodicals 
and of the American Philosophical Association. For the con- 
venience of American readers, the office of this JouRNAL will gladly 
receive correspondence concerning the Corpus and will forward it 
to Professor Bayer. 





We learn with regret that Nicolai Hartmann died on October 
9, 1950, in Gottingen from the after-effects of a bicycle accident 
which befell him two months before. He was 72 years of age. 
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